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Vancouver, Wash. 

The writer has been requested to 
contribute a few items from this sec¬ 
tion of the Northwest. It is not often 
that a lady is willing to take up a 
task of this kind when there are plenty 
of experienced young men in our midst 
who might as well as not do the work. 
The writer will try to send a few items 
from time to time and it is hoped that 
the old critics will not be severe in 
commenting on the effort to keep the 
deaf people of Vancouver in the lime¬ 
light. 

The deaf folks down this way are 
as lively a lot of people as one ever 
met, and they are looking forward to 
pleasant times this winter, and our 
friends may have the opportunity later 
of hearing of what they are doing. 

Mrs. Alex McDonald returned home 
recently from Salem, Oregon, where 
she has been for several weeks. She 
brought back with her a little son, 
who possesses many of the features of 
his big pa. Mr. McDonald is not only 
happy over the fact that he is twice 
a daddy, but also because he is fast 
completing a handsome bungalow into 
which he expects to move his family 
shortly. The house is built on a lot 
adjoining Mr. W. S. Hunter’s, and the 
two nqw reidences make a fine ap¬ 
pearance. It may please our friends 
to know that Messrs. Hunter and Mc¬ 
Donald started the boom in their sec¬ 
tion of the city and now several hear¬ 
ing gentlemen have handsome resi¬ 
dences near theirs. 

Mr. Fred Bjorkquist, instructor in 
the shoe department at the school for 
the deaf, and who is -also rated as 
something of a painter, is under con¬ 
tract to paint Mr. McDonald’s house. 
He intends to put a gang of boys from 
the school at work on it in a few 
days, and will put on the finishing 
touches himself. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hunter and Mr. and 
Mrs. Schneider recently had dinner 
with Mr. and Mrs. Reeves at their 
home three miles out of town. Mr. 
Reeves has a five-acre tract of land 
which he intends to turn into an orch¬ 
ard. The above party was generous¬ 
ly treated to pumpkin pie and water¬ 
melon, and a very pleasant time was 
had. , , , 

Miss Sampson and Mrs. Hunter paid 
a visit to Portland a few days ago. 
The former not being acquainted with 
the city, was kindly shown around by 
the latter, so that she might make the 
journey across the river in safety 


alone hereafter. ... ■ . 

Mr. Siebert of Portland spent Sun¬ 
day at the school for the deaf: He 
brought over with him a Mr. Gable, 
who recently arrived from Michigan. 
We are pleased to learn that the gen¬ 
tleman intends to remain on the Coast 
and will take up his residence in Port¬ 
land. 

Mr. A. L. Divine is now very much 
occupied with his prune crop after 
school hours, and from what we have 
learned he will reap a good profit this 
year. 

Mr. Hunter went across the river to 
see President Taft.during his visit to 
that city. While in the city he drop¬ 
ped in on Mr. Vinson for a chat. Mr. 
Vinson is preparing to go for a hunt 
up in the Canadian Rockies this winter 
and with favorable conditions he may 
bring back a tale rivaling that of Dr. 
Cook. The people up at Seattle may 
see him passing through their city 
very soon. 

It would astonish our friends to see 
what a clever dog Supt. Clarke of the 
Vancouver School for the Deaf has in 
Rex, the black pointer. Rex has often 
surprised us with V.s wonderful intel¬ 
ligence and remarkable performances, 
but we were treated to a grand sight 
one day last week when he caught a 
live partridge near the school and 
brought it into the building in his 
mouth. What is remarkable about this 
is the fact that the bird appeared to 
be totally unharmed. After disposing 
of his captive into his master’s hands 
he ragged his tail and looked up at 
his master as if to say: “You have no 
time to go hunting these days, so kind¬ 
ly accept this with my compliments.” 

A June Bride. ' 

Dear Friends of the Silent Observer: 

I will write a few lines to let you 
know how rapidly the school is im¬ 
ploding. I have 43 girls and they are 
all good girls. I like my position very 
much, and do not feel sorry I took it. 

I frequently visit Mrs. Hunter. They 
are both well and happy, and they 
seem to enjoy life in their cozy cot¬ 
tage. Mr. and Mrs. Schneiderjare both 
back again and are well and hearty 
and seem to enjoy life. The school is 
located on a beautiful spot near the 
Columbia river. I send an Invitation 
to all to come and visit me at the 
school. 

Supt. and Mrs. Clark are both inter¬ 
esting people and enthusiastic in the 
education of the deaf. - 
The credit for the founding of the 
Washington State Association of the 
Deaf belongs to Supt. Clark of this 
school. Supt. Clark worked hard to 
get the Board of Control to let us 
come here and have a meeting and 
visit the school for three days. 

Everything is going on fine here at 
the school and every one seems to en¬ 
joy life. 

LAURA SAMPSON. 

Oct. 1, 1909. 


Spokane 

On Sunday, October 2, services for 
the deaf were commenced in the West¬ 
minster Congregational Church, and 
will be held every two Sundays here¬ 
after. The initial service, at which 
Mr. Allan Haynes interpreted, was not 
largely attended, but those who were 
there had the pleasure of hearing a 
sermon both interesting and instruc¬ 
tive. Dr. House is one of the leading 
ministers in Spokane, being to this city 
what Dr. Matthews is to Seattle—a 
brilliant, scholarly man, and it is a 
rare privilege the deaf of Spokane will 
have in listening to his sermons. He 
has set aside the parlor of his church 
at Fourth avenue and Washington 
street for the use of the deaf each 
time they attend. 

The meeting of the Spokane Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf scheduled for Octo¬ 
ber 2, brought such a small attend¬ 
ance, owing to other attractions, that, 
all business was postponed. The next 
meeting occurs October 16th, at the 
regular hall in Blair’s Business Col¬ 
lege. It will be a literary meeting and 
a good program is anticipated. Many 
of the deaf of Spokane touched el¬ 
bows with the hearing people on the 
occasion of the visit of President Taft 
—September 28th. It was a grand re¬ 
ception accorded the chief executive 
by the Inland Empire metropolis— 
strictly military in its every appoint¬ 
ment. - 

Mrs. Charles Thompson, wife of the 
well-known St. Paul nimrod, passed 
through Spokane the other day for 
Seattle, where she expected to take in 
the Exposition and visit friends. She 
stopped off in Spokane long enough to 
make a visit to her old friend, Mrs. 

P. L. Axling. Her coming was entire¬ 
ly unheralded and when her auto stop¬ 
ped in front of the Axling domicile the 
latter could hardly believe that it was 
Mrs. Thompson who had come. Mrs. 
Thompson was urged to prolong her 
stay, but previous arrangements pre¬ 
vented her from doing so. From Se¬ 
attle she expected to go to Thomas- 
ville, Georgia, to spend the winter. She 
was accompanied by her sister. Miss 
Brooks, of Denver. 

Mr. Levi Murray has shaken the 
dust of Spokane off his shoes and de¬ 
parted for Sunny Southern California, 
where rest the remains of his wife, 
who departed this earthly life some 
sixteen months ago. Mr-. Murray has 
been steadily employed in the culin¬ 
ary department of the Club Cafe in 
Spokane for two years or more. His 
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step-daughters live at Venice, Cal., and 
he goes to be with them and incidental¬ 
ly to help run the cafe conducted by 
one of them. 

Whenever Jedd P. Fuller,' publisher 
of the Pacific Builder and Engineer of 
Seattle, is in Spokane one of the first 
things he does is to hunt up Mr. P. L. 
Axling and swap tales of every kind. 
Mr. Axling worked for Mr. Fuller in 
Seattle for a long time when he was 
conducting the Daily Bulletin, and 
formed a friendship that is close and 
lasting. Mr. Fuller was in Spokane 
the other day on one of his business 
trips and dropped in on Mr. Axling en¬ 
tirely unexpected. He departed the 
same night for Chicago and points in 
Iowa. 


Tacoma 


Albert Minnick is now convalescent 
from his recent sickness. 

Otha Minnick is once more working 
in a slaughterhouse on the Reserva¬ 
tion. 

A new arrival in Tacoma is' John 
Moore, an old friend of Charlie Ham¬ 
mond. He has secured work at his 
trade, shoemaking, in a factory here. 

Other additions to Tacoma’s deaf 
population are Mr. and Mrs. Bates, who 
formerly lived in Centralia. Mr. Bates 
has a position in a shoe factory here. 

‘‘ Watch Tacoma grow. ” 

Miss Jennie Wade, of Montesano, 
passed through Tacoma on her way to 
Seattle last week. She arrived on 
Sunday, and on Tuesday, after a short 
visit with her brother and sister, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. M. Wade, she and Mrs. 
Wade went over to Seattle to her sis¬ 
ter’s, Mrs. Wright, where she will re¬ 
main for some time. She likes Ta¬ 
coma. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Bodley were in 
town last Tuesday. They had dinner 
with the Hammonds and then left for 
home that afternoon. Their visit east 
has only strengthened their love for 
this part of the world. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Hammond enter¬ 
tained at dinner Sunday, Oct. 3rd, Mr. 
Moore, Mr. Chase and Mr. Foster. 

Miss Burnett and Mrs. Wade spent 
Saturday afternoon in sightseeing 
around town. Any one wanting to 
know the latest things in ladies’ fash¬ 
ions should consult them. 

Miss Siegel took lunch with Mrs. 
Seeley Tuesday last. She entertain¬ 
ed her hostess with an account of her 
visit to the Foolish House and other 
Pay Streak attractions. She had the 
time of her life there, she says, but 
after receiving her account of these 
places, Mrs. S. knows she (Mrs. S.) 
hasn’t the proper do or die spirit to 
care to visit them herself. 

By the way, we w'onder how many of 
the deaf failed to receive their “sov¬ 
ereign ring” from the “Bug House.” 


The other day Mrs. Seeley and her 
girls were out huckle-berrying. They 
got enough berries to make a pudding 
for dinner. Pretty good, wasn’t it? 

One of our number had an experi¬ 
ence in Seattle this summer, which we 
have purposely refrained from relat¬ 
ing until the close of the Exposition, 
fearing it might prejudice would-be vis¬ 
itors to the Fair. 

In return for our consideration we 
hope the Seattleites will laugh and cry 
at the proper places in the narrative. 

Well, it was this way: One of our 
young men here went over to take in 
the Fair. Late in the evening he de¬ 
cided he would remain over night and 
see more next day. There his troubles 
began. For at each place where he ap¬ 
plied for a room he was met with the 
slogan, “Full.” Of course they meant 
they were full, not the young man. 
We are not going to leave a straw for 
the Seattle wits to grasp at. Finally, 
footsore and weary, he arrived at a 
hotel more accommodating than the 
others, and one of the best places in 
the city, too, mind you, where, al¬ 
though they were full, too, they had 
an annex with one vacant room, which 
our friend could have for the modest 
sum of a dollar and a half. 

By this time the street cars had quit 
running and the annex was seven 
blocks up the hill; but our friend 
didn’t think that far considering the 
tramping he had already done. The 
Seattle light plant having retired for j 
the night, it w T as soon necessary for 
O. F. to strike at match once in a 
while to see if he were on the right 
trail. When he had exhausted his sup- 1 
ply of matches he had to stop at a 
fruit stand and get more. 


Every 
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At last, though, the place was reach¬ 
ed. A ring at the doorbell, a long 
wait. Another ring, a shorter wait. 
Another ring—ring—ring. Can we 
blame our friend if, at that point he be¬ 
gan to kick on the door like a mad¬ 
man? 

But even that failed to disturb the 
peace of that house. So turning his 
back thereon he retraced his steps to 
the hotel. It didn’t take him long 
to get there, carried as he was on the 
wings of fury (maybe that is Irish, but 
it arouses all the Irish in us to thing of 
his plight). 

Neither did it take long to tell the 
clerk what was the matter, and de¬ 
mand his money back. But the clerk, 
filled with the well-known “Seattle 
spirit,” would not for a moment think 
of such a thing. Rather than that, he 
was willing even to return to the place 
with O. F. It required a good deal of 
soothing talk from him, though, to per¬ 
suade O. F. that he also was willing to 
return. 

But at last they were both back at 
the annex. Here the clerk repeated 
our friend’s tactics, beginning with a 
ring and winding up with a kick on 
the door. But still no answer. The 
clerk, however, would not give up, sus¬ 
tained as he was by the aforesaid 
“Seattle spirit,” and after much search¬ 
ing his hand came in contact with the 
night latch—and the door opened. 

Stealing through the corridors like 
thieves in the night, and ascend¬ 
ing higher and still higher in 
their search for the number 
higher in their search for the number 
of our friend’s room, they finally came 
to the stairs leading to the attic. Could 
it be that it was on the door at the 
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head of the stairs? It could be, and it 
was! 

Entering therein, O. F. cast one dis¬ 
dainful glance at the room, walled in 
by canvas, at the tumble-down cot, the 
cracked mirror of the dresser, the 
washstand with a bowl minus a pitcher 

or was it a pitcher minus a bowl?— 
then fixed his eye on the clerk. 

“Aren’t you satisfied?” the clerk 
asked, in surprise. Satisfied! That 
was the last straw, and O. F. poured 
out a torrent of adjectives—on paper,* 
of course. 

He assured the agent he was used 
to better things in Tacoma, and signi¬ 
fied his desire to leave the place at 
once. 

The clerk had a temper of his own, 
and after all had been done to please 
his guest, he couldn’t control himself 
any longer, and retaliated in kind. 

The scratching that followed (on pa¬ 
per) was something awful, but at last 
our friend resigned himself to the in¬ 
evitable and turned the clerk out of 
the room prepared for bed, 
turned out the light, and stretched 
his weary limbs upon the cot, 
and was half-way to the land of 
Nod when he was summoned back by 
a glare from the light he had so re¬ 
cently put out. “Oh, Patience!” said 
he, and got up and turned the light 
out again. But after he had repeated 
that performance several times, pa¬ 
tience ceased to be a virtue and we 
think he had to demolish the light fix¬ 
ture to put an end to the encore. 

GOSSIP. 


MISSIONARY WORK AT HOME. 

The smoke of battle of the civil ser¬ 
vice fight made by the deaf is still 
hovering over the field; in fact, some 
are not content with the partial vic¬ 
tory, as they consider it. So far as we 
have learned there has been no rush 
to take advantage of the government 
positions that have now been an¬ 
nounced as open to competition by the 
deaf. But it was not to be expected 
there would be; the fight was a na¬ 
tional issue, waged from coast to coast 
and the Canadian border to the Gulf 
more as a matter of principle and a 
desire for a square deal. 

The fight has been won or practical¬ 
ly so, and now there is a local field 
in which considerable missionary work 
is needed—that of discrimination or 
prejudice against the deaf right at 
home by various firms. In the aggre¬ 
gate it affects more deaf than their 
exclusion from government positions 
ever did. 

How often has the complaint been 
made by some person that his appli¬ 
cation for a job or position was sum¬ 
marily rejected without any considera¬ 
tion whatever, merely because he was 
draf ? 

Along this line the Puget Sound As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf has appointed a 
committee to follow up such cases and 
try to convince the offending parties 
of the error of their ways. And this 
has led to a deaf member of a local 
union to point out what he considers a 
moral—join the union—if there is one 
in your line of work. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Follow the Deaf 

to PEARSALL’S CAFETERIA 

They are the moil particular people on earth. The loss of this one sense make 
the others keener. They appreciate CLE ANLINESS. 

Food Better—Prices the Same. 1112 Second Ave., Seattle 


A union member is not discriminat¬ 
ed against—he stands an equal chance 
with others of securing work, and gets 
the same pay. Very often the boss or 
foreman is himself a member of the 
union, and is not biased against the 
deaf. 

At this some one with his head 
swelling to beat his hat band and vi¬ 
sions of putting Harriman, Rockefel¬ 
ler, et al., in the shade, rises with that 
old bugaboo of not wishing to be held 
down by union limitations, but will 
rise or sink (likely the latter) on his 
own merit. 

Very well, we are from Missouri, and 
are willing to be shown. Will some 
one come forward with an instance 
where a deaf person has risen supe¬ 
rior to his fellows by remaining out¬ 
side the ranks of unionism,? 

Comparisons are odious and a notor¬ 
ious instance of discrimination against 
the deaf and the superior merits (?) 
of remaining outside the pale of union¬ 
ism will be cited. 

There is a large shoe factory in Se¬ 
attle, run without the aid of the de¬ 
spised unions. One of the trades gen¬ 
erally taught at schools for the deaf 
over the country is that of shoe-mak¬ 
ing. Yet, with but an exception or 
two, no deaf person has ever been 
able to secure work at this factory. On 
applying for work they have been 
gruffly told they belonged to the unde¬ 
sirable class. Probably it was as well 
they were rejected, as scarcely living 
wages are paid by this concern—they 
believe in the beautiful theory of every 
one on his own merit and decent 
wages to none. 

Under union conditions there would 
be no discrimination against the deaf 
and wages enough to afford a living 
would be paid. 

In the exceptional case where a deaf 
person did secure work at the factory 
mentioned, he remained only as long 
as necessary, until work in another 
line was obtained, as, although an ex¬ 
perienced workman, he could not 
make enough to supoprt his family. 

We believe that in almost every in¬ 
stance a comparison between the pock- 
etbooks of the union and non-union 
workman will be in favor of the form¬ 
er. But we are from Missouri and are 
willing to be shown. W. 
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TO EXCHANGES 


Any periodical receiving a copy | 
of the Observer with this article | 
marked is requested to exchange. 
We desire to get all the deaf pub¬ 
lications on our exchange list. 


Get the Taft habit—SMILE! 


In this world a man must either be 
an anvil or hammer. 


That The Observer is a favorite with 
the people is proven by the amount of 
clipping from our columns by ex¬ 
changes. 


One of the best exchanges that 
comes to us is the Kansas Star, pub¬ 
lished by the deaf in the Kansas state 
school at Olathe. 


When riding on a street car always 
take the rear seats if possible. When 
accidents occur it’s those in front who 
are most always hurt. Always alight 
frdm a street car looking forward. 

Will President Axling or some of the 
other state officials give the readers 
of the Observer a definite idea of what 
is intended in founding an old people’s 
home? So far as we can see the plan 
is rather vague. Is it intended that the 
deaf shall buy land, build houses and 
maintain the same at their expense? 


We are in receipt of a copy of The 
Silent Herald, published by the Chi¬ 
cago Mission for the Deaf. By this 
we see that Rev. Hasenstab is doing 
a grand work for the deaf in and 
around Chicago. There is room in Se¬ 
attle and vicinity for another such a 
worker as Rev. Hasenstab. We were 
favored with a profitable talk by his 
assistant, Miss Vina Smith, this sum¬ 
mer. 


In Mr. Kemp’s article printed herein 
there is food for reflection. He sug¬ 
gests an interpreter in order that all 
deaf may be able to fully understand 
the proceedings. We rather doubt the 
feasibility of such a course, but be¬ 
lieve a common ground of procedure 
might be reached whereby all deaf 
could understand and that would be 
by the manual alphabet. 

Probably every intelligent sign 
maker, certainly every one who will 
take any part in the platform proceed¬ 
ings, fully understands good English, 
and can give and take in spelling on 
.the fingers. Also we believe that 
those oral educated who take any in¬ 
terest in the deaf also will understand 
the manual alphabet. Then why not 
have the proceedings conducted that 
way, if all classes of deaf are to be 
reached? 

Here a howl goes up from sign 
makers. Be quiet! We are not dis¬ 
cussing the relative merits of the sev¬ 
eral systems, but a scheme whereby 
all may meet and exchange ideas un- 
derstandingly. It is true signs may 
be seen at a greater distance, but we 
hardly think the crowd at Colorado 
Springs will be so large but what all 
may get within eyeshot of the plat¬ 
form. 

If all the variously educated deaf 
could be brought out it would be more 
of a representative body of deaf than 
was ever held before. 

Say what you may in favor of signs, 
there are among the oralists and man- 
ualists many broad minded, deep 
thinkers. 


USE YOUR EYES. 

The deaf cannot be too careful in 
crossing city streets. 

Never stand outside the curb. 

Automobiles, motor cycles and 
street cars move faster than we can 
watch them. 

How many of us have not had a nar¬ 
row escape at some time? Some of 
us many. 

Before crossing a street, stop and 
look. The driver of a car, auto or 
cycle expects you to hear his warning 
gong, but you can’t. You must use 
your eyes. 

The Observer bids for the support 
of every deaf person in the Northwest 
because it’s a home paper, and a pa¬ 
per fit to go into every home. 


CHURCH WORK BY THE DEAF. 

We are always glad to see the deaf 
take an interest in church work. 

The deaf of Omaha, Nebraska, sub¬ 
scribed $650 toward furnishing the re¬ 
modeled building of the Walnut Kill 
M. E. Church with new pew and pulpit 
furniture. This churches gives the 
deaf free use of its audience room for 
services. 

The deaf of Jacksonville, Ill., pledg¬ 
ed $700 toward the new building fund 
of the Grace M. E. Church. 

The deaf of Seattle at each meeting 
give half of their collection to Trinity 
Church, in which services are held. 

EXPENSES ToAlOLORADO 
SPRINGS. 

Some investigation has been made 
of the expense of a trip to Colorado 
Springs by the local committee and 
others. 

The charges for a Pullman car are 
$45 and for a tourist $25 per day. 
Added to this must be the regular rail¬ 
road fare which from Portland to Colo¬ 
rado Springs and return, via Ogden, 
Sacramento and Portland, is $100, al¬ 
though at times there is a special rate 
of $70. To this must be added the 
rate from other points to Portland; 
for instance, the deaf in Seattle must 
also pay the fare from here to Port¬ 
land and return. Cost of board must 
be added to this. 

A trip direct to Colorado Springs 
and return by regular car service 
would be much cheaper than the 
above. 

We may have more to say on this 
subject later. 

PRESIDENT VEDITZ STILL AT 
WORK. 

We have it on the best of authority 
that the State Department at Wash¬ 
ington will undertake to extend in¬ 
vitations to foreign governments to 
send delegates to the World’s Con¬ 
gress of the Deaf, at Colorado Springs 
next summer. 

The invitations which are to be pre¬ 
pared and signed by President Veditz, 
will be forwarded by the State Depart¬ 
ment to our diplomatic representatives 
abroad, and by them handed directly 
to the governments concerned. 

It is the first instance in the history 
of the deaf in America or Europe that 
the government has lent its assistance 
in such a matter, and is in its way as 
distinctive a triumph as the recogni¬ 
tion secured for the deaf in the civil 
service. 

We understand that Mr. Veditz en¬ 
listed the services of Congressman 
Patrick F. Gill, of St. Louis, in secur¬ 
ing this noteworthy courtesy from the 
government. To Mr. Gill’s influence is 
also largely due the friendly disposi¬ 
tion of Secretary Nagel toward the 
deaf, especially in the census bureau. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 

Holger Jensen of Olympia and Miss 
Sadie Miller of Centralia were united 
in marriage recently. 

John Moore, formerly of Centralia, 
has now located in Tacoma, where he 
has opened a shoe repairing parlor. 

With the death of Otto Cedergren, 
the longest resident deaf mute is now 
Robert Turner, who has resided here 
twenty years. 

Quite a number of Seattle deaf are 
priding themselves on having seen 
President Taft. It was a big sight— 
nearly 300 pounds. 

Mathew Freese has returned to Se¬ 
attle from Minnesota, satisfied that 
there is no place like this city in which 
to earn and spend—or save. 

Miss Elmyra Ford of Spokane is the 
guest of Miss Elsie Peterson and Miss 
Cleon Morris. She has not yet decid¬ 
ed whether she wants to remain here 
or not. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Bodley of Che- 
halis, who are visiting in the East, 
were recently given a party by Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Boston of Kansas 
City, Kan. 

The editor and the proprietor are 
smacking their lips in glee as they 
devour those big red apples that Mrs. 
C. K. McConnell handed in just as we 
go to the press. Who will bring tbc 
editor the first pumpkin pie? 

Miss Mable Scanlan received a call 
Tuesday from her parents. Mr. and 
Mrs. Scanlan were in town to meet 
Hon. W. J. Bryan and wife. Mrs. 
Scanlan and Mrs. Bryan were class¬ 
mates years ago at Jacksonville, Ill. 

N. E. Litherland came down from 
Mabton, Yakima county, to see the Ex¬ 
position before it closes. He recently i 
sold his new house for $3,500 and some 
real estate to boot. He will erect an¬ 
other house on this newly acquired 
land. 

Mrs. L. T. Rhiley -and Miss Mabel 
Miles returned to their homes in Mon¬ 
tana and Idaho last week, after spend¬ 
ing over a month in Seattle. It was 
hard to tear away, but home ties and 
duties called them. They are coming 
again. 

Miss Jennie Wade, of Montesano, is 
spending a month visiting with her 
sister, Mrs. A. W. Wright. Mrs. A. M. 
Wade accompanied her over from Ta¬ 
coma and put in a couple of days in¬ 
creasing the attendance at the Ex¬ 
position. 

Edward Gustin, who went to Alaska 
in the summer, has returned home, 
satisfied that Seattle is good enough. 
He don’t like the work up there, or 
the beds, and we all knew he would 
find nothing as good as his mother’s 
own cooking. 

Adolph N. Struck, formerly of Seat¬ 
tle, spent the summer months in the 
office of the Louisville, Ky., Courier- 
Journal Job Co. He is now back at 
Callaudet college. He became a mem¬ 
ber of the Louisville Division, No. 4, 
N. F. S. D., recently. 

Mr. L. A. Long and Mrs. C. P Buch¬ 
anan, both of the official force of the 
North Dakota School for the Deaf, 
were united in marriage August 11 at 
Flint, Michigan They made an ex¬ 
tensive Eastern trip, and are now at 
home at Devils Lake. 

Clifford Knecht, of Centralia, did not 
intend to let the Exposition pass un¬ 
seen, so he showed up here last week. 
He came to this state from Ohio last I 
year. He attended school in Ohio. His I 
present employment is assisting his | 
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uncle, who is a cement contractor. 

Clarence McConnell has been enter 
taining his sister from Butte, Mont. 
Her husband is manager of the Swift 
Pecking Company at that place. Mrs. 
McConnell expects to return from We 
natchee this week. Clarence’s mouth 
is watering in anticipation of some 
big red apples. 

Lyman Roberts of Sheridan, Wyo¬ 
ming, has been looking over the city 
the past week. He was a schoolmate 
of W. S. Root at Rochester, N. Y. This 
is the first time the two have met in 
thirty years. Mr. Roberts went from 
here to San Francisco, thence he will 
go to Utah, Colorado and home. 

A. W. Wright recently took a four 
days’ trip into the Yakima valley, 
stopping off at Ellensburg, North Ya¬ 
kima and Prosser. It is a gerat valley, 
and the wonder is that no hustling 
deaf people have as yet tried to de¬ 
velop a 10-acre orchard tract over 
there. At Ellensburg Earl Weaver 
took him for a drive around the coun¬ 
try. 

Silai Mitchell struck Seattle this 
week. He is now doing stunts viewing 
the " onders of a great city. He re¬ 
cently went to Minnesota to visit his 
parents, but found they had removed 
to Ori. gon. While in Wenatchee re- 
ccnt-v he met Mrs. C. K. McConnell, 
who promised to send us some big red 
apples, but Silas either forgot or ale 
tho'e apples. 

Mr". SopMa Klawitter on her return 
to Seattle from a month’s visit with 
relatives at La Conner, received word 
from Spokane that her husband was 
in a hospital there with a broken arm 
and other bruises. He hed gone to 
Eastern Washington on some repair 
work, and the scaffolding on which he 
was working gave way, injuring two 
other men besides himself. 

Mrs. Charles Thompson, of St. Paul, 
and her sister, Miss Brooks, were in 


Seattle for a week since our last is¬ 
sue. They took in the fair, saw the 
i city in an auto, dined with the Han¬ 
sons and visited Victoria and Vancou 
ver, B. C., and Bremerton. Mrs. 
Thompson was much pleased with our 
city. The deaf people who live near 
the Hansons called at the house by 
invitation after dinner, and made her 
acquaintance. 
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FOR AND ABOUT DEAF 


What is on your mind these days in 
relation to the home fund of the 
Washington State Association of the 
deaf? I trust you have not forgotten 
that the project of building up such a 
fund is one of the most important steps 
taken by the deaf of the State prepara¬ 
tory to the establishing of a home for 
the aged and infirm among us. The 
credit for launching the idea and caus¬ 
ing it to take tangible shape belongs to 
those who spent their good money last 
May for tickets to Vancouver, U. S. A., 
but they by no means want to exclude 
any one, whether deaf or hearing, from 
adding his or her mite to the fund. 
Indeed, every member of the State or¬ 
ganization wants every one who is in 
the least interested in the welfare of 
the deaf to go down in his jeans (or 
her purse, as the case may be), and 
dig up the few spare pennies that re¬ 
pose there only to wear a hole in the 
pocket. There are many ways in 
which money can be raised for the 
home fund. The long winter evenings 
are upon you and there flit before your 
mind’s eye thoughts of parties, masque 
balls, etc., where it is customary to 
raise a little money “to defray ex¬ 
penses,” is is explained, but a goodly 
portion of which goes into the local 
association’s treasury. Why would 
it not be a good idea for the executive. 
committee to hold a star chamber ses¬ 
sion and decree that a percentage of 
the “gate receipts” be sent to the cus¬ 
todian of the home fund? 

* * * 

Since the untimely demise of the 
Deaf American our eyes have not been 
regaled with pictures of Pike’s Peak 
and the caption: “On to Pike’s Peak 
in 1910—or Bust.” But every loyal N. 
A. D. member in the West, and many 
non-members, too, have been quietly 
preparing for the trip. At no time in 
the existence of the National organiza¬ 
tion has a meeting been held so far 
west as will be the case next year. 
The deaf of the east have usually held 
the balance of power and dictated 
where the conventions should be held. 
Of late, however, the west has come 
to be recognized as possessing a large 
and growing deaf population — and 
among them are some of the brightest 
minds. These have risen up and de¬ 
manded recognition, with the result 
that the western deaf are today consid¬ 
ered as a power to be reckoned with 
in matters touching the welfare of the 
deaf as a national body. The presi¬ 
dent of the National association is a 
western man, and Colorado Springs, 
where next year’s gathering will take 
place, is, in the easterner’s parlance, 
“far west.” With the virile, aggres¬ 
sive Veditz at the head of the local 
committee and also holding the reins 
over the convention, things will be do¬ 
ing there until the last minute of the 


j last session. I know what I like in a 
! convention—snap, excitement and in- 
I struction—and am going to Colorado 
i Springs with the knowledge that I will 
see them there. And from a personal 
and quite intimate knowledge of Colo¬ 
rado Springs, her citizens and her en¬ 
vironment, I know the entertainment 
program will be well worth going two 
thousand miles to enjoy. For scenery 
and opportunities for entertaining con¬ 
ventions commend me to Colorado 
i Springs. 

* * * 

The Puget Sound association did a 
commendable thing when a committee 
was appointed and told to look into the 
subject of traveling to Colorado 
Springs in a Pullman car next summer. 
We want to show the eastern delegates 
that, while we may live in “the wild 
and woolly west,” where a man’s home 
is imagined by them to be among rat¬ 
tlesnakes and prairie dogs, we have 
advanced sufficiently in civilization to 
put on some style once in a while. If 
we charter a Pullman and decline to 
condescend to the level of sleeping in 
hotels while at the Springs, we will 
impress upon our brethren of the east 
a few things that they steadfastly re¬ 
fuse to believe. To travel in a spe¬ 
cial car is cheaper and far more pleas¬ 
ant than to travel in the usual way, 
and singly, or perchance in tows or 
threes. The matter can be easily ar¬ 
ranged if a sufficient number of the 
deaf of the northwest will definitely 
make up their minds to go. It is ne¬ 
cessary to have a certain number of 
people who will make the trip before 
the railroad company will place a Pull¬ 
man at our disposal. That we can 
secure more than the requisite number, 
eighteen, there is no doubt in my mind. 

I have urged the matter of a Pullman 
since 1907, and it gives me no small 
degree of pleasure to see the idea be¬ 
coming so popular among the Seattle 
and Portland deaf. In the Inland Em¬ 
pire, every one who things of going 
to Colorado Springs is enthusiastic for 
a chartered car. They are anxiously 
awaiting some statement in the Ob¬ 
server from the Puget Sound commit¬ 
tee as to what has been learned. 

* * * 

It may not be generally known that 
there is a chance for the deaf to se¬ 
cure work next spring in the census 
service. Such, however, is a fact. 
A late circular sent out by the 
Census bureau contains full infor¬ 
mation relating to the taking of the 
civil service examination by those de¬ 
siring to enter the Census service. In 
specifying certain requirements the 
circular explicitly state that deaf 
mutes shall be given the same consid¬ 
eration in making appointments as 
hearing persons, and in all cases where 
a deaf mute can perform the work that 
would be required of him and where 
his standing on the list is such that his 


i 

| name would, in the natural order of 
things, come in for consideration, he 
shall be given the position, and no dis¬ 
crimination shall be exercised in favor 
of a hearing person. Had there been 
no “civil service agitation” among the 
deaf over the unjust rule promulgated 
by the Civil Service Commission, and 
which rule President Roosevelt order¬ 
ed rescinded, no deaf mute would now 
stand any show of helping Uncle Sam 
count noses! ANON. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

In reference to the latest develop¬ 
ments in the civil service matter, the 
Annals, after quoting the list of posi¬ 
tions open to the deaf, which has al¬ 
ready been published in The Observer, 
makes the following comments: 

“In addition to furnishing the list 
of positions in the Interior Department 
given above, Mr. Ballinger, Secretary 
of the Interior, has instructed the 
heads of the various bureaus of his 
department ‘to give equal considera¬ 
tion to the names of deaf persons who 
may be certified to them for appoint¬ 
ment, where the duties are such as 
can be advantageously performed by 
them.’ ” 

Mr. Nagel, Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor, suggests, according to the 
Washington Evening Star of August 
17, that “deaf persons might make 
good operators for the puncturing and 
tabulating machines«to be used in mak¬ 
ing up the returns of the census [a 
position not included in the above 
list]. The work requires great con¬ 
centration on the part of the operator 
to prevent mistakes. “There has been 
a good deal of complaint that the Gov¬ 
ernment has not given all the work 
possible to the deaf,” said the Secre¬ 
tary, “and we are now inclined to give 
them anything we can.” 

This friendly disposition toward the 
deaf on the part of the present ad¬ 
ministration, while no doubt partly the 
result of the various influences brought 
to bear upon the Government during 
the past two years, is chiefly due in 
our opinion to Mr. George William Ve- 
ditz’s adroit move in calling Mr. Taft’s 
attention to the subject when he was 
a candidate for the presidency last 
year. In conversation wih Dr. Gal- 
laude last spring, President Taft, of 
bis own accord, introduced this sub¬ 
ject and his comments showed that Mr. 
Veditz’s letters had made a strong 
and favorable impression upon his 
mind. H. 
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A FEW OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr. Editor: In the issue of The Ob¬ 
server for August 16th last, I notice 
your request for contributions, and 
although it is a pretty far cry from 
New York state to the Puget Sound 
country, you may perhaps not object 
to a few observations from an East¬ 
erner. 

In the same issue of your paper J 
note an article purporting to be an 
announcement by the Program Com¬ 
mittee of the N. A. D., in which is con¬ 
tained a challenge to debate on the 
subject of the relative merits of Signs 
and Oralism, and I have been wonder¬ 
ing, in a vague sort of way, if the 
quiet, unobtrusive publication of the 
challenge was not indicative of a fear 
that it might be accepted. But a care¬ 
ful reading of the article convinces 
me that there is no likelihood of any 
one taking it up if the rules govern¬ 
ing the proposed debate, as given in 
the article, are adhered to. 

If I understand the article right, the 
rules require that all the arguments 
of the contestants shall be reduced 
to writing and read before the meet¬ 
ing. What kind of a debate would 
that be? A debate is a contest. What 
kind of a contest would be provided 
where everything had to he reduced 
to writing before it could be present¬ 
ed? It would not be a contest at all, 
but simply an expression of individual 
opinions regarding the subject, pre¬ 
sented in elaborate form. There would 
be no opportunity for contestants to 
refute the arguments of their oppon¬ 
ents, because they would not know 
what these arguments were in time 
to answer them in their own essays. 
So, unless they were given time to do 
so during the debate, they could not 
do so at all, for it is not to be sup¬ 
posed that it is the idea of the com¬ 
mittee that the debate is to be dragged 
along through such an unconscionable 
long period of time as would be nec¬ 
essary if contestants were to stop to 
write down what they wanted to say 
during the debate. Every debater 
knows that often the ideas for some of 
his strongest arguments are caught 
from the arguments of his opponents. 
How is he going to take advantage of 
any such opportunity of putting in a 
telling shot if he has to have all his 
arguments written out beforehand? He 
can’t. It will be no debate at all. Con¬ 
testants will come provided with elab¬ 
orate, long-winded essays which will 
be read to the meeting, and that’s all. 
The essays might as well be published 
in the papers as “literary contribu¬ 
tions,” and be done with it. A debate 
under such conditions will be slow, 
tedious and uninteresting, and conse¬ 
quently unprofitable as a drawing 
card. 

Again, from the general wording of 
the article, it appears to one not on 
the inside that the 1910 convention is 


not to be a convention of the deaf, 
but a convention of sign makers. The 
rule requiring arguments in debate to 
be written down, and the manner of 
their presentation to the meeting pre¬ 
supposes, to my mind, that proceed¬ 
ings will be conducted in the sign lan¬ 
guage alone, and if this is so, oralists, 
manualists or any other “ists” attend¬ 
ing the convention will need to come 
provided with interpreters of their 
own in order to follow the proceedings 
intelligently. The association should 
furnish interpreters to translate every¬ 
thing said at the meetings, by what¬ 
ever method presented, into the other 
methods of deaf “speech,” and then 
there might be a real live debate, in 
which argument could be made to an¬ 
swer argument, and the whole affair 
be made one of the most interesting 
attractions of the convention. No one 
wants to pay out a lot of money for a 
trip to Colorado Springs merely to 
listen to a lot of cut and dried plati¬ 
tudes that have been going the rounds 
for a decade or more. 

I had supposed that the N. A. D. was 
a purely American institution, but be¬ 
gin to think that I am wrong, and that 
it is an international one, since the 
committee has seen fit to ring in sev¬ 
eral foreign deaf as supporters of the 
sign side of the debate. As a manual- 
ist, 1 don’t care a continental how the 
debate is decided, but it does seem to 
me that if signs are all they are crack¬ 
ed up to be, there ought to be, in this 
great country of ours enough sign- 
makers with sufficient ability to uphold 
the method, to do so, without calling 
in a lot of old-world deaf to help. But 
this seems to be all in line with the 
quiet, unobtrusive publication of the 
article. It looks to me as if the com¬ 
mittee were in a blue funk, but had 
to do something to “save their faces.” 
If this matter is a fair sample of the 
entertainment to be provided at the 
1910 convention, I don’t care to pre¬ 
dict any great meeting. Too bad, too, 
for the deaf, regardless of the method 
by which they were educated, ought 
to get together and hang together for 
mutual advantage. What co-operation 
can do has been demonstrated only 
lately by the rescinding of the ruling 
debarring deaf mutes from taking the 
civil service examinations. We now 
can take the examinations, and it is 
to be hoped that many will avail them¬ 
selves of the opportunity, if for no 
other reason than to show the civil 
service commission that the howl rais¬ 
ed over the matter last winter was 
not the howl of a lot of dogs-in-the- 
manger. 

I have it on the authority of an offi¬ 
cial of the Census Bureau that some¬ 
thing like three thousand people will 
be needed by the bureau during the 
taking of the coming Federal census 
next year. Many of these will do work 
that any intelligent deaf-mute is en¬ 


tirely competent to do, and if their 
names are reached on the register of 
the commission, they will be offered 
employment whenever that action is 
possible. This seems good at first 
glance, but a closer look reveals a 
drawback of some proportions. This 
is the uncertain tenure of the posi¬ 
tions. Some might hold their jobs for 
the full three years of the census 
taking; others might be needed only a 
few weeks, the average for competent 
workers being about a year. So, 
whether or not it is advisable for deaf- 
mutes to try for positions in the bu¬ 
reau is a problem each must decide 
for himself. One might get a better 
salary at Washington than he was 
getting at home, but if he had any 
great distance to travel in going to 
Washington, the cost of the trip, if he 
were not wanted long, would exceed 
the profits from the higher salary. 
Those living within easy reach of the 
Capitol could probably make a good 
thing out of it, but those living at a 
distance will do well to think twice 
before leaving a job at home for one 
in Washington. 

I see that “Zeno” in the Deaf-Mutes 
Journal again voices his opinions fav¬ 
oring individual membership in the 
N. A. D. And why not individual 
membership? Is restriction of mem¬ 
bership to State Associations alone go¬ 
ing to make the N. A. D. a really rep¬ 
resentative association of the deaf? I 
think not. Too many of the state asso¬ 
ciations are in the hands of small 
cliques, ~who run their affairs to suit 
themselves. An example of this state 
of affairs is found in the so-called Em¬ 
pire State Association, an association 
no more representative of the deaf of 
the great state of New York than a 
select poker club is representative of 
the morals of a whole community. 
From the very nature of its organiza¬ 
tion, a state association cannot be 
truly representative in any but the 
very smallest states. Let represen¬ 
tation in the N. A. D. be based on in¬ 
dividual membership and delegations 
from clubs,, societies, alumni associa¬ 
tions, etc., where each delegate is in 
close personal touch with his “con¬ 
stituent?,” and knows exactly what 
i hey want or think, and we will get 
true representation from the deaf as a 
whole. And that is what we want. In 
New York state, were the Empire 
State Association to have the only 
say for the deaf of the state at the 
conventions of the N. A. D., the up¬ 
state deaf would be practically non¬ 
entities, for, as every one knows, the 
New York City crowd is practically 
“it” as far as the Empire State Asso¬ 
ciation is concerned. The resolutions 
passed by the Californians a while ago 
might well be made applicable to 
many another state, with profit to 
these latter. But I don’t suppose we 
ought to expect perfection in every¬ 
thing all at once. The millenium has 
not arrived yet, but let us hope that 
it is on the way. 

CLIAS. B. KEMP. 

Skaneateles, N. Y., Sept. 24, 1909. 
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OCTOBER MEETING. 

The October meeting of the Puget 
Sound Association of the Deaf was not 
as large as usual, and on account of 
the death of the oldest resident mem 
her, Otto Cedergren, the proceedings 
were shorter than usual. 

Mr. Hanson reported for the com¬ 
mittee on Pullman car to Colorado 
Springs, reference to which may be 
found elsewhere in this issue. 

The membership committee reported 
favorably on the names of Miss Carrie 
Blakely and Miss Georgia McFarland, 
and they were voted for and initiated. 

The names of Miss Cleon Morris 
md Miss Mabel Scanlan were pro¬ 
posed for membership and referred to 
the committee, to be acted on at next 
meeting. 

Mr. Gustin made a few remarks on 
the life of Mr. Cedergen. Mr. Hanson 
also gave some details of the sad ac¬ 
cident. 

On motion of Mr. Hanson, seconded 
by Mr. Gustin, $5 was ordered taken 
from the treasury and expended for 
a floral piece. The motion was car¬ 
ried. Individual contributions raised 
this amount to about $15. 

Mr. Gustin was chosen as a commit¬ 
tee to purchase the flowers. 

A committee of three, consisting of 
Mrs. Hanson, Mrs. Gustin and Mrs. 
Waugh, were selected to write a let¬ 
ter to the Cedergren family, express¬ 
ing sorrow at their and our own lo:s. 

Mr. Root asked that the board of 
directors be authorized to supply the 
business men’s committee with funds, 
not to exceed $10, this to be used in 
rending circular letters. 

Mr. Hanson spoke on the subject, 
and it w^as carried. 

Mrs. Hanson gave an extensive ac¬ 
count of Dr. Cook’s experience in his 
search for the north pole. In response 
to a question as to what kind of wood 
the pole is made of, she says she 
thinks it’s hickory. 

Adjourned. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S PLEDGE. 

Abraham Lincoln always attributed 
much of his success in life to his tem¬ 
perance principles. From a boy up 
he meant to do right in everything, no 
matter what. Almost everybody drank 
then, but there were temperance work¬ 
ers, even in those days. “Old Uncle 
John” was one, preaching in a log 
school house. One night he made his 
plea but nobody responded to his in¬ 
vitation to come up and sign " the 
pledge, till a tall, poorly dressed boy 
came forward and stooped to write his 
name. There it stood alone—there 
were no others. That pledge was part 
of the determination to live in the 
glory of God, and well he kept it.— 
Selected. 


OTTO CEDERGREN. 


The deaf of Seattle and vicinity were 
shocked on Friday, October 1, to hear 
that Otto Cedegren, the longest resi¬ 
dent deaf-mute, had been struck by a 
street car and taken to the hospital in 
a dying condition. 

Mr. Cedegren left his home on Twen 
ty-third avenue at about 7 o’clock a. 
m., as usual, to walk down to work. 
When crossing Weller street at Sev¬ 
enth avenue he was in some unac¬ 
countable way struck by a Beacon Hill 
car. The car crew picked him up and 
took him to a drug store; from there 
he was removed to the Seattle Hos 
pital. An examination disclosed that 
one arm was broken and a fearful 
wound in the back of the head which 
caused his death at about 2 a. m. Sat¬ 
urday. 



Mr. Cedergren was born in Sweden 
and came to this country in 1882. He 
first located at Port Townsend, but 
later came to Seattle. He has been in 
his present position as a tailor for Mr. 
Schlossmacher for 24 years, which 
shows faithful service. 

Mrs. Cedegren died two years ago 
on the same day of the same month 
as her husband. Three grown children 
are left, Mrs. Lena Ecklund, Axel and 
Mary Cedegren. 

The funeral was held at Bonny-Wat- 
son’s undertaking rooms Monday, Oc 
tober 4. The pallbearers were John 
E. Gustin, L. O. Christenson, Olof Han 
son and three shop mates. 

Seldom is a finer floral display seen. 
The deaf contributed a floral piece 
costing about $15, and there were four 
other pieces as large, as well as sev 
eral smaller pieces. 

The interment was at Lake View 
cemetery. 

His age was 58 years. 

The loss of their fellow member is 
keenly felt by the deaf, as he was a 
man of many fine qualities, with no 
bad habits. 


A FEW WORDS FROM HIS FRIENDS 

To Mrs. Lena Ecklund, Mr. Axel and 

Miss Mary Cedergreen. 

Dear Friends: 

We, the undersigned, are a commit¬ 
tee appointed by the Puget Sound As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf to convey to you 
the heartfelt sympathy of every mem¬ 
ber of the association on the sudden 
and untimely death of your father. We 
regret beyond words the painful and 
shocking accident that resulted in his 
death. He was the oldest member of 
our association, and no one was more 
liked and respected. We shall miss 
him from our gatherings. 

In this life we can hardly hope for 
truer and more tender friends than 
our fathers and mothers, and you have 
the heartfelt sympathy of us all in 
the loss of your only surviving parent. 

Sincerely your friends, 

MRS. OLOF HANSON. 
MRS. JOHN E. GUSTIN. 
MRS. ALFRED W^AUGH. 

FRANCIS W. ROSANDER. 

The above gentleman died at Port¬ 
land, September 27th, after a brief ill¬ 
ness. The funeral was held at Dun¬ 
ning chapel in that city at 3 p. m., 
September 29th, and attended by many 
of the deaf. Mrs. Reichle signed the 
hymn, “Face to Face W T ith Jesus.” A 
beautiful floral piece, containing the 
words, “Rest in Peace,” was contrib¬ 
uted by the Portland deaf. 

Mr. Rosander was born in Sweden 
in 1840. He was a car painter by occu¬ 
pation. 

DR. WILKINSON RETIRES. 

On October 1st Dr. Warring Wilkin¬ 
son, principal of the California School 
for the Deaf and Blind, retired. Dr. 
Wilkinson has been at the head of the 
California school forty-four years. He 
went to San Francisco from the New 
York institution, when the California 
school w r as very small and with poor 
facilities. He has been the architect 
of the school’s growth to its present 
proud position among the schools for 
the deaf and blind of the world. With 
the exception of Dr. Gallaudet, Dr. 
Wilkinson has been head of an insti¬ 
tution longer than any other man now 
serving in such a capacity. 

Dr. Wilkinson will retire on two- 
thirds pay, with the title of Principal 
Emeritus. He will be succeeded by 
Mr. Douglas Keith, for twenty-one 
years clerk of the institution, and 
who has frequently served as acting 
principal. 

BOTH EDUCATED AT STOCKHOLM 

Otto Cedegreen, who died in Seattle 
last week, and Francis Rosander, who 
passed away in Portland two weeks 
ago, were both natives of Sweden, and 
were educated at Stockholm in that 
country. 
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